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ARAB LEAGUE. 1o Dec.—King Farouk’s message (see Egypt). 

15 Dec.—The League delivered a Note to the Transjordan Legation 
at Cairo criticizing the decisions taken at the Jericho Conference and at 
a meeting of the Transjordan Cabinet for the union of Arab Palestine 
and Transjordan. These decisions were contrary to previous agreement 
between member States to oppose partition. 


ARGENTINA. 16 Dec.—Meat Shipments. The British Ambassador, 
Sir John Balfour, protested to Gen. Molina, the acting Foreign Minister, 
against the inconvenience caused by Argentina’s failure to ship meat to 
Britain in the quantities indicated in the Anglo-Argentine Andes 
Agreement (see p. 107). It was understood that the Government had 
stated that the slowing down of meat shipments was due to the drought 
and the consequent thinness of cattle and also to an increased local 
consumption of meat. 


AUSTRALIA. 21 Dec.—Indonesia. Mr Chifley, the Prime Minister, 
announced after a Cabinet meeting that Australia would seek an 
immediate cessation of hostilities in Indonesia and the return of Dutch 
forces to the lines held before the renewal of hostilities. It would also 
seek action by the military observers on the U.N. Committee of Good 
Offices to prevent reprisals. The Cabinet had endorsed the action of the 
Australian representatives in associating Australia with the U.S.A. in 
bringing the dispute before an emergency meeting of the Security 
Council. 


AUSTRIA. 18 Dec.—Peace Treaty. Replying to the Austrian Note of 
7 December (see p. 786) the Soviet Government agreed to resume treaty 
talks (Britain, France, and the U.S.A. had already given their consent). 


BELGIUM. 13 Dec.—Strike of Belgian workers in France (see France). 

14 Dec.—European Recovery Programme. Alleged misuse of metals 
(see U.S.A.). 

In a speech before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, M. Spaak, the Prime Minister, announced that full 
economic union between the Benelux countries would be established 
on 1 January 1950. 

M. Ockrent, the E.R.P. administrator, said that Belgium could not 
accept Britain’s four-year programme which would lead to a lowering 
of living standards and a rise in prices on the continent. 

19 Dec.—Strike of Workers in France. M. Spaak announced that the 
French Government had agreed that the wages should be exchanged in 
full to Belgian currency. As before, the workers would obtain a 20 per 
cent compensatory allowance because their wages, after exchange into 
Belgian francs, were low compared with the wages in Belgium. 

20 Dec.—It was announced in Brussels that agreement had been 
reached with Italy for the exchange of raw materials and finished 
products to the value of £37 million. A £3,700,000 trade agreement with 
Greece had also been signed. 
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21 Dec.—Defence. Col. de Fraiteur, Defence Minister, speaking 
before the Defence Committee of the Chamber of Deputies on the 
joint planning of the Western Union Defence Committee, said that 
Belgium was to have a ‘campaigning force’ and a ‘home defence’ force. 
The former would, in the event of war, be placed under the Supreme 
Command while the latter would remain under Belgian orders. It had 
been agreed to establish a military base in the Belgian Congo. 


BENELUX. 14 Dec.—Date of economic union (see Belgium). 

17 Dec.—European Recovery Programme. The Benelux countries sub- 
mitted a second memorandum (see p. 690) to O.E.E.C. on their four-year 
plan which emphasized three fundamental points: 1, a programme 
of new investment; 2, modernization and rationalization of the trans- 
port system; 3, the co-ordination by the three countries of their plans 
for investment, supplies, and exports. It was essential that private 
enterprise and private capital should play a predominant part and 
Government influence be restricted to general guidance. 


BULGARIA. 19 Dec.—At a Communist Congress in Sofia it was 
announced that under the five-year economic plan 60 per cent of the 
farms would be collectivized. Retail trade would be reduced to 5 per 
cent. A large-scale expansion of electrification was planned and export 
trade would be developed. The ratio between industrial and agricul- 
tural production was to be increased in favour of industry. The Prime 
Minister, Mr Dimitrov, made a speech in which he defined the term 
‘people’s democracy’ as a type of government during the transition 
stage from capitalism to socialism which, without the introduction of 
the Soviet system, must ‘be based on Soviet support’. It implied a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, free of nationalist ideas and prepared to wage 
a relentless struggle against capitalist elements. He admitted that 
during the first two post-war years the Communist Party had talked of 
the possibility of combining socialism with some private enterprise but 
this had been necessary at the time as a part of revolutionary tactics. 


BURMA. 13 Dec.—It was learned that troops had killed thirty-three 
insurgents during a three-day battle in Tenasserim Division, south 


Burma. 


CANADA. 11 Dec.—Newfoundland. The terms of agreement for bring- 
ing Newfoundland into the Canadian Confederation as the tenth 
province were signed in Ottawa. If approved by the Parliaments of 
Canada and Newfoundland the agreement would come into force on 
31 March 1949. The main points of the terms were: 

Newfoundland would enter the Confederation on almost the same 
terms as those enjoyed by the other provinces. The provincial consti- 
tution that existed before the Commission Government was established 
would be revived and would provide for an interim administration and 
the first provincial elections until a provincial legislature could be con- 
vened. The legislature must meet not later than four months after the 
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date of union. The province would be represented at Ottawa by six 
Senators and seven members of the House of Commons. 

Canada would take over Newfoundland’s sterling debt and sinking 
fund established against it. Newfoundland’s financial surplus would be 
retained by the provincial Government for provincial use, subject to 
certain conditions. The province would receive annual subsidies of 
$180,000 plus 80 cents a head of the population, and another annual 
subsidy of $1,100,000 for purposes similar to those for which payments 
were made to the existing maritime provinces. Like the other provinces 
Newfoundland would have the option of entering into a tax rental 
agreement with the Federal authorities. The terms also provided for 
transitional grants to Newfoundland for twelve years, totalling 
$42,750,000. 

Canada undertook to appoint a Royal Commission within eight years 
of union to review the financial position in Newfoundland and to recom- 
mend the form and scale of any further assistance that might be required 
in accordance with principles which would enable Newfoundland to 
continue its public services without provincial taxation more burden- 
some than that in the other maritime provinces. 

The franchise was extended to Newfoundland women at the age of 
twenty-one, instead of twenty-five. Special arrangements were made for 
dealing with the fisheries, and other clauses outlined procedures for 
dealing with education, the judiciary, patents and trademarks, federal 
works and services, transport, merchant seamen, Government employ- 
ees, welfare services, unemployment insurance, etc. 

16 Dec.—Gold and U.S. Dollar Reserves. The Minister of Finance, 
Mr Abbott, said that Canada’s official holdings amounted at the end of 
September to $854,900,000 compared with $501,700,000 in 1947. 

17 Dec.—Gardiner speech in London (see Great Britain). 

20 Dec.—Gardiner left London (see Great Britain). 


CEYLON. 15 Dec.—Admission to U.N. vetoed by U.S.S.R. (see 
Security Council). 


CHINA. 10 Dec.—It was reported that the 6th Army Group, sent 
north from the Hwai river to relieve the 12th Army Group trapped 
south-west of Suhsien, had fought to within twenty-five miles of its 
objective. Gen. Liang Peng-hsin, Chief of Staff of the 6th group, denied 
previous statements that they had yet made contact. Correspondents 
with the 6th Army said that the troops were fighting well but that there 
was a complete lack of co-ordination between the various groups. 

Martial Law. President Chiang Kai-shek ordered the extension of 
martial law to the whole of Nationalist territory except the western 
provinces and Formosa. 

The Legislative Yuan approved in secret session postal and telegraph 
censorship measures to apply on promulgation to regions under martial 
law. Other regions might introduce the censorship with the Yuan’s 
consent. 
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A census was taken in Nanking as a check on Communist and other 
subversive elements. 

11 Dec.—U.S. Aid. Mr Hoffman, head of E.C.A., arrived in Shanghai. 

12 Dec.—U.S. Aid. The Prime Minister, Dr Sun Fo, had talks with 
Mr Hoffman. 

It was reported that Communist forces had attacked Changping, 
twenty miles north of Peking and that the Government had abandoned 
Tongshan, the coal centre sixty-five miles north-east of Tientsin, 
leaving the mines intact. Gen. Fu Tso- Yi’s area was thus reduced to a 
natrow strip running from Tangku, through Tientsin to Peking. There 
was heavy fighting along the Peking-Kalgan line and round Fangshan 
on the Peking-Hankow line. Only the Peking-Tientsin service was 
uninterrupted. 

Communist columns cut the railway between Pengpu and Nanking, 
fifty miles north-west of the capital. It was reported that the Nationalist 
groups trapped in the Suchow and Suhsien pockets had each lost 
about a third of their effectives. 

Communist forces were reported to have reached the Yangtze east 
of Chingkiang. Government sources claimed that the navy had sunk 
several Communist junks, trying to cross the river. 

13 Dec.—U.S. Aid. Mr Hoffman told a press conference in Shanghai 
that China would continue to receive U.S. aid if it had a Coalition 
Government, on condition that it was not one which ‘suppressed religi- 
ous and press freedoms’. If the Communists took over, U.S. aid would 
stop. As long as present conditions prevailed the U.S. would provide 
food but no industrial equipment. President Truman had asked him 
‘particularly to emphasize the deep continuing friendship of the U.S. 
for the Chinese people’. 

14 Dec.—Communist forces advanced to the outskirts of Peking. 
It was reported that Gen. Fu Tso-yi had moved his headquarters into 
the city and that Government troops were pouring in, but that the Air 
Force had been withdrawn. The city was virtually isolated, all air 
services having ceased and, according to reports reaching New York, 
the last railway link between Peking and Tientsin having been cut. 

U.S. Aid. Gen. Chiang Kai-shek received Mr Hoffman. 

U.S. statement on Coalition Government (see U.S.A.). 

15 Dec.—Tunghsien, twelve miles east of Peking, was reported to 
have been evacuated by the Government. 

At a press conference in Shanghai Mr John Cabot, U.S. Consul- 
General, announced that 695 marines were on their way from Tsingtao. 
Their duty would be to protect U.S. citizens and properties and not to 
re-establish the international settlement or maintain public order. 
Chinese sovereignty would be respected in every way. 

16 Dec.—Nationalist army headquarters claimed successful counter- 
attacks round Peking. According to local reports a few aircraft con- 
tinued to call at the south airfield which was, however, under mortar 
fire. 

A Government claim that Gen. Huang Wei’s 12th Army Group had 
broken out of its trap in the Suchow area was countered by a Com- 
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munist broadcast asserting that it had been completely destroyed. The 
Communists also claimed to have destroyed more than 80,000 men 
pocketed south-west of Suchow. 

17 Dec.—In a recent article in the Cominform journal published in 
Bucharest, reports of which reached London, Mao Tse-Tung, chairman 
of the Chirese Communist Party, said: “Ihe Communist Party of 
China is a party built on the example of the Soviet Union and is 
developing along the same lines. The revolution being carried out in 
China is an integral part of the international anti-imperialist campaign.’ 

Reports reaching New York maintained that the East China Com- 
mand of the Government forces which had made a line of defence for 
Nanking along the Hwai river was withdrawing from Pengpu to 
Chuhsien, thirty miles north-west of the capital. 

According to reports current in Shanghai, local business firms and 
senior civil servants had recently received letters from untraceable 
addresses instructing them to carry on as usual if the city was taken over. 

It was reported from Peking that Communist attacks on the north- 
west gate and the southern airfield had been driven off. Work was 
proceeding on a new airfield inside the city. The Communists claimed 
to have captured the southern airfield, as well as the coal centre of 
Mentouko, fifteen miles west of the city, and a village thirteen miles to 
the south-west. 

19 Dec.—Reports from Peking said that the city was in a state of 
siege. Supplies from the countryside had been cut off and trade was at 
a standstill. Six aircraft landed at the new airfield in the inner city anda 
second new airfield was being constructed in the southern part of the 
city. Strong Communist forces were attacking Tangku, at the mouth of 
the Tientsin River and had captured Chunliangcheng, between Tangku 
and Tientsin. Sporadic fighting took place on the outskirts of Tientsin. 

Communists claimed the capture of Tienchang, fifty miles north of 
Nanking. They also claimed to have broken up the 6th Army Group 
sent north to the rescue of the 12th Army Group. 

20 Dec.—Government troops claimed to have beaten off a Com- 
munist attack two miles from the centre of Tientsin. The British 
Consul-General in Tientsin asked the garrison for protection for 
British lives and property. 

According to Nationalist reports Communist forces entered 
Kwangchowwan, a port in south Kwangtung, but were driven off into 
the suburbs. 

Government Changes. Dr Sun Fo, the Prime Minister, announced the 
formation of a new cabinet. He said he was including all sections of 
opinion within the Kuomintang and as many as possible from outside 
the party. 

21 Dec.—Suspension of U.S. construction programme (see U.S.A.). 

Communist forces captured Tangku, the major port thirty miles east 
of Tientsin. 


COSTA RICA. 10 Dec.—Elections. It was learned that in the election 
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for the Constituent Assembly held on 8 December the National Union 
Party, led by Dr Ulati, had won thirty-three of the forty-five seats. 

Invasion. The Government stated Costa Rica had been invaded 
from Nicaragua that day by ‘armed forces of various nationalities’, 
estimated at 300, led by the exiled former President, Mr Calderén 
Guardia. The invaders seized La Couz, five miles inside the border, 
and other landed on the coast of Guanacaste province. Gen. Figueres 
ordered a general mobilization, and declared that the outbreak of 
hostilities probably meant that real war had begun (between Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica) and that it was not just a counter-revolution. He said 
the Government knew positively that not more than eighty Costa 
Rican exiles were engaged in the first invasion and that the bulk of the 
invaders were regular Nicaraguan troops. 

11 Dec.—The Government invoked the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance (see Vol. III, p. 559). 

12 Dec.—Statement to United Nations (see Security Council). 

The Government decreed martial law. 

14 Dec.—Inter-American Treaty invoked (see U.S.A.). 


CUBA. 10 Dec.—President in Washington (see U.S.A.). 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 11 Dec.—Twenty-seven persons were sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment ranging from two years to hard labour 
for life for having harboured or failed to expose ‘terrorists’ sent into the 


country by ‘treacherous exiles now in Germany’. 

12 Dec.—Trade Agreement. The Government concluded an agree- 
ment with the U.S.S.R. covering 4,500 million crowns worth of goods 
during 1949. The U.S.S.R. would send raw materials for textiles in 
exchange for finished textiles, but a balance of textile products would be 
left with Czechoslovakia for other uses. Among raw materials to be sent 
were 45,000 tons of cotton and 1,500 tons of wool. 

13 Dec.—Mr D. J. Gillam, Professor of English at Olomou and 
Prague Universities, was served with an expulsion order on the ground 
that he had been connected with ‘anti-State activities’. 

14 Dec.—A Government decree ordered 65,000 office workers to be 
transferred to mines and factories in order to increase industrial pro- 
duction and reorganize public administration. 

15 Dec.—Trade agreement with U.S.S.R. (see U.S.S.R.). 

20 Dec.—fudicial Reform. Details were published of projected 
reforms which provided for all the existing law courts to be replaced by 
three special kinds: district courts for civil and criminal cases, State 
courts for proceedings under the Defence Law, and regional courts or 
courts of appeal. The Supreme Court was to handle all appeals from the 
decisions of the State courts. The importance of the lay element in 
the constitution of the courts was stressed. The legal profession was to 
be socialized by establishing regional associations of advocates to which 
all its members had to belong. 
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DENMARK. 10 Dec.—Agreement on occupation troops in Germany 
(see Great Britain). 


EGYPT. 10 Dec.—Attack in the Negeb (see Palestine). 

Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha, chief of the Royal Cabinet, received the 
Ministers Plenipotentiary of all the Arab States except Transjordan and 
gave them a message from King Farouk. This stated that no Arab 
country had any territorial ambitions in Palestine. Those who had 
attended the Jericho Congress were a minority. The Egyptian army had 
not shed its blood to place the destiny of Palestine in the hands of those 
who attended the Jericho Congress, and the chiefs of other Arab States 
must co-operate to persuade King Abdullah to ignore the Jericho 
resolutions, which imperilled Arab unity. 

11 Dec.—The Grand Ulema of Al Azhar University denounced 
Transjordan for ‘nefarious interference threatening to destroy Arab 
unity’. The so-called Jericho Congress had paved the way towards the 
destruction of Palestinian Arabism. 

13, Dec.—Sudan. The Prime Minister, Nokrashy Pasha, told the 
Senate that on 25 November he had sent a letter to the Governor- 
General of the Sudan and to Britain protesting against the Sudanese 
elections on the ground that they ‘were held in an atmosphere of pres- 
sure and violence which led to the arrest of many Sudanese party 
leaders and their subsequent trial, while others were killed and 
wounded’. He said there were no boundaries between Egypt and the 
Sudan preventing Egyptians from entering the Sudan or necessitating 
visas. Speaking of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty he said Egypt would not 
reopen treaty negotiations unless they were a means of realizing 
Egyptian aspirations. 

14 Dec.—Nokrashy Pasha issued a proclamation banning all political 
youth organizations. 

20 Dec.—Nokrashy Pasha told the Senate that a proposal for a 
treaty between Egypt and Iraq had been discussed with the Premier of 
Iraq. 


EIRE. 10 Dec.—After the second stage of the Republic of Ireland Bill 
had been unanimously read in the Senate, Mr McBride, Minister for 
External Affairs, concluding the debate, said that while everything 
would be done to develop the closest economic co-operation with the 
Commonwealth, there could be no military alliance while partition 
lasted. Dr T. F. O’Higgins, Minister for Defence, said in the Dail that 
military alliances with any other country were impossible so long as 
Ireland remained partitioned. 

15 Dec.—The Senate passed the Republic of Ireland Bill without 
amendment or opposition. Lord Chancellor’s statement (see Great 
Britain). 

Mr Costello, replying in the Dail to a question on whether Britain 
could apply conscription to citizens of Eire living in Britain, said 
that under the British Nationality Act Irish citizens would no longer 
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be British subjects and therefore he did not consider that they would be 
liable for service. 

18 Dec.—Mr Fraser, Prime Minister of New Zealand, arrived in 
Dublin. 

21 Dec.—The Republic of Ireland Bill was signed by President 
O'Kelly. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 14 Dec.—Ockrent 
criticism of British programme (see Belgium). 

17 Dec.—The executive committee of O.E.E.C. studied the interim 
report of the four-year recovery plans of the participating nations and 
appointed a special five-Power group to redraft it. 

Benelux four-year plan (see Benelux). 

20 Dec.—British programmes published (see Great Britain). 


FINLAND. 11 Dec.—Relations with the U.S.S.R. The Prime Minister, 
Mr Fagerholm, commenting on statements by the New Times that 
Finnish officials were conspiring behind Russia’s back with the Atlantic 
Powers and advocating Sweden’s participation in an Atlantic pact, said 
the remarks were ‘absurd’. Referring to the mutual assistance pact 
between Finland and the U.S.S.R., he said that Sweden’s entry into any 
military bloc directed against Russia would be contrary to Finland’s 
interests and endanger relations between Finland and Sweden. 

20 Dec.—It was announced in Helsinki that under an agreement 
signed with the U.S.S.R. Finland would receive 150,000 tons of wheat, 


15,000 tons of oats, and 80,000 tons of petrol, in return for timber 
products, electrical machinery and equipment, and woodworking 
machinery. The Soviet Government had agreed to excuse Finland 
from paying part of the penalties for delayed reparations deliveries, 
amounting to 600,000 gold dollars. 


FRANCE. 13 Dec.—lIn an interim report on his reconstruction plan, 
covering January to June 1948, M. Monnet said that the era of acute 
shortage of key resources was over and that the development of the 
programme of modernization and re-equipment, which had already 
begun in all fields of industrial activity, would be possible. Compared 
with 1947 figures, coal production had increased by 15 per cent, 
crude steel by 25 per cent, cement by 33 per cent, and tractors by 167 
per cent. 

In this period, 310,000 million francs had been invested, 210,000 
million by the State, and the balance privately. The banks had played by 
far the largest part in this private financing, and the floating of loans the 
smallest part. This illustrated a decline in savings and indicated the 
risk of inflation. 

In the section on the balance of payments and exports, M. Monnet 
said that only by adapting the exporting industries to the present needs 
of the world markets, combined with an improvement in the internal 
situation, could the balance of payments be restored. The deficit over 
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the period had been covered to the extent of 27 per cent by liquidation 
of assets and 73 per cent by external credits or gifts. 

Strike of Belgian Workers. Some 50,000 Belgian workers living in 
Belgium but working in the northern cotton mills of France went on 
strike because of the French Government’s decision to block half their 
earnings in French francs to cut down the drain on French reserves of 
Belgian currency. 

14 Dec.—Ina speech in Paris, Gen. de Gaulle said that the ideal basis 
for industrial relations was the association of labour, capital, and man- 
agement on an equal footing. This would bring a great change in the 
structure of trade unionism, whose task would be to increase efficiency 
while washing its hands of politics. He also declared: ‘Having lived long 
enough and done enough not to care about outrageous suspicions, | 
say that a strong and stable power is necessary to the recovery of France.’ 

Budget. M. Queuille, the Prime Minister and Finance Minister, and 
his Financial Secretary of State, M. Petsche, submitted their Budget to 
the Assembly’s Finance Committee. The total was 1,865,000 million 
francs, of which 135,000 million were to be raised by new taxes and 
65,000 million through the fiscal reform scheme. Military expenditure 
was cut to 35,000 million francs. 

15 Dec.—Atomic Energy. The first French atomic pile began opera- 
tions at the Fort de Chatillon, south of Paris. 

Saar. Cultural agreement signed (see Germany). 

16 Dec.—Moch’s visit to Fezzan (see Libya). 

The Council of the Republic passed a motion giving its members the 
title of Senators. 

17 Dec.—M. Ramadier, Defence Minister, told the National Assembly 
Military Affairs Committee that, for defence purposes, France needed a 
covering force of at least five divisions. He confirmed that the military 
budget for 1949 would be about £350 million, of which {80 million 
was for overseas commitments. 

Attack launched against Viet-Minh (see Indo-China). 

19 Dec.—Mr Schuman, the Foreign Minister, said at Sarrebourg 
that he had made ‘a final and personal démarche’ to the Soviet Union 
about the people of Alsace-Lorraine, thought to number some thousands, 
who had been forced into the Wehrmacht during the war and were 
believed to be still in camps in the U.S.S.R. 

Ruhr. Speaking before a session of the National Council of the 
R.P.F., Gen. de Gaulle suggested that the Ruhr should become a direct 
part of European Union with a special international statute. 

20 Dec.—M. Schuman, the Foreign Minister, met Count Sforza, the 
Italian Foreign Minister, at Cannes. 

Strike of Belgian Workers. Statement (see Belgium). 

21 Dec.—M. Schuman and Count Sforza ended their discussions and 
issued a communiqué stating that they had reached a complete identity 
of view on the problems discussed and on ‘the need for close Franco- 
Italian co-operation as a necessary basis for European organization’. 


GERMANY. 10 Dec.—Soviet Zone. One man was sentenced to death, 
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a woman to twelve years, and two men to two years imprisonment for 
‘economic sabotage’ connected with the ‘textile scandals’ (see p. 798). 

British Zone. Gen. Robertson, commenting on the protests against the 
dismantling of the torpedo-testing installations near Kiel (see p. 798), 
said the installations had been constructed solely for war purposes, and 
German protests only weakened the German case for lenient treatment 
of industrial capacity generally. 

Bizone. It was reported from Frankfurt that the war-time practice of 
exchanging groups in the British and American armies in order to 
familiarize each army with the other’s methods had been resumed. 

11 Dec.—Soviet Zone. The official Tdgliche Rundschau reported that at 
a recent Trades Union Congress at Bitterfeld it had been agreed to 
dissolve the works councils (which included representatives of the 
middle-class parties) throughout the Zone and to substitute Trades 
Union directorates. 

12 Dec.—Berlin. The Soviet Chief of Staff, in a letter to the U.S. 
military authorities, reopened his charges of 10 November (see p. 762) 
about the flight of unidentified U.S. aircraft between Berlin and the 
western Zones and repeated his warning that they were liable to be shot 
down. 

Soviet Zone. Saxony and Thuringia passed a law making all cinemas 
State property without compensation to the owners. A new law in 
Saxony decreed that in more serious cases of profiteering, convicted 
persons must forfeit their homes to the State. 

13 Dec.—British Zone. The authorities of North Rhine-Westphalia 
sent a document to Gen. Bishop, the Regional Commissioner, signed 
by the Finance Minister, complaining of extravagance on the part of 
the occupying Power and calling for drastic reductions in expenditure. 
British demands had reached a point where ‘the proper management 
of the Lana’s finances is imperilled’. Gen. Bishop said that the allega- 
tions would be investigated. 

Berlin. Professor Reuter, the Lord Mayor, proposed that, though he 
did not recognize as final the splitting of Berlin, the three western Sec- 
tors should be merged into a single administrative unit. The Magistrat 
would welcome the formation of a western allied Kommandatura. The 
two most urgent practical problems were currency and coal. The 
Magistrat was in favour of introducing western currency as the only 
legal tender in western Berlin. 

14 Dec.—British Zone. It was reported from Diisseldorf that a number 
of ‘business men’ in the Ruhr had been arrested, and that extensive 
enquiries were being made in connection with the smuggling of goods 
across the Soviet zonal frontier. The Ministry of Economics of North 
Rhine-Westphalia stated that coverage notes for large quantities of 
textiles sent from the Soviet Zone by way of a Berlin agency had been 
provided by the Soviet Military Government. 

The Ministry further announced that illegal currency transactions 
involving over five million western marks had been carried out in 
western Germany with the direct assistance of Soviet zonal authorities. 
Most of the sixty firms involved in these transactions were in contact 
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with either the Soviet Military Government H.Q. at Karlshorst or with 
offices of the Eastern German Economic Commission. 

Berlin. Referring to reports that the western authorities would form a 
three-Power Kommandatura, the U.S. Commandant, Col. Howley, was 
quoted as saying that the sector boundaries had, for all practical pur- 
poses, ceased to exist and that the U.S. Military Government was in 
favour of concentrating western Berlin into a single administrative unit. 

Bizone. The chairman of the steering committee of the Parliamentary 
Council drafting the provisional Constitution described to correspond- 
ents the Council’s wishes regarding the Occupation Statute. The veto of 
the Military Governors should be limited to questions of security. 
Occupation costs should be announced in advance, after consideration 
of Germany’s economic position. The Statute should be reviewed 
periodically with a view to restoring Germany’s complete indepen- 
dence. All restrictions on trade relations with foreign countries should be 
lifted. Consulates should be established. 

Cripps on occupation costs and reparations (see Great Britain). 

Berlin. Mr Jendretzky, chairman of the Socialist Unity Party, said 
at a party congress that it was intended to introduce ‘democratic order’ 
into western as well as eastern Berlin. He also declared the necessity 
of developing ‘a political party of a fundamentally new type’. 

15 Dec.—Air Lift. A new base was opened at Celle, in the British 
Zone, for the exclusive use of U.S. aircraft. 

Berlin. It was reported that postal services had been seriously 
disrupted as a result of the dismissal of between 700 and 2,000 postal 
officials in the Soviet Sector who had refused to recognize the Com- 
munist Magistrat. The legal Magistrat offered to release Communist 
postal officials who lived in western Berlin and wished to work in the 
eastern Sector. 

Saar. A cultural agreement with France, signed at Saarbriicken, 
provided for the exchange of teachers and professors, and laid down 
that the study of French should be obligatory in all Saar schools from 
the second year onwards. 

British Zone. A British corporal mistakenly crossed the zonal frontier 
in the Harz region and was arrested by Soviet authorities. Six British 
soldiers, who went to the frontier post to secure his release were fired 

on—one being seriously wounded—and arrested. 

Bizone. Gen. Clay told a press conference in Frankfurt that western 
Berlin might, in certain circumstances, be incorporated into the 
Western German State. 

16 Dec.—Berlin. Two short-wave transmitter towers of the Soviet- 
controlled Radio Berlin at Tegel, in the French Sector, were blown up 
on the orders of Gen. Ganeval, the French Commandant, who issued a 
statement to the effect that the towers were a serious. danger to allied 
aircraft using the new Tegal airport and that he had warned the 
appropriate Soviet authorities of the proposed destruction on 20 Novem- 
ber. The official Soviet news agency, announcing that an ‘act of 
vandalism’ had been committed, claimed that the Russians had re- 
peatedly offered the French the use of an airfield at Stolpe, in the 
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Soviet Zone, but that the offer had been rejected. Gen. Kotikov, the 
Soviet Commandant, who protested personally to Gen. Ganeval against 
the ‘illegal and arbitrary’ destruction, said that the French explanation 
was not satisfactory. Radio Berlin later resumed its short-wave trans- 
mission. 

Soviet Zone. The headquarters of the eastern Sector police stated 
that all loaded vehicles leaving the Soviet Sector for other Sectors 
required a permit from the Soviet central office and all movements of 
personal property in the same direction had to be approved by the local 
borough Commandant. 

The ban on the bringing of additional British families to Berlin, 
imposed in July, was lifted. 

Trizone. A trade agreement signed with France in Frankfurt, pro- 
vided for French imports of iron ore, agricultural products, electrical 
machinery and semi-finished steel goods. 

British Zone. A British official issued a statement that Gen. Bishop, 
the Regional Commissioner of North Rhine-Westphalia, had ordered 
the immediate resumption of dismantling in certain factories. The 
Essen town council asked the British authorities to reconsider their 
decision on the demolition of Krupps (British Military Government 
announced on 30 November that 127 buildings would be allowed to 
remain for the development of light industries, seventy-three must be 
destroyed, and the remaining twenty-two also destroyed unless plans 
could be submitted for their conversion to peace-time use.) 

Bizone. The three Military Governors met in Frankfurt for dis- 
cussions on a revised draft of the Occupation Statute, and received a 
delegation from the West German Parliamentary Council led by Dr 
Adenauer. 

17 Dec.—British Zone. British Army authorities, after a conference 
with the Russians, secured the release of the British soldiers arrested 
on 15 November. 

Berlin. Commenting on the destruction of the transmitting towers, 
Gen. Clay, the U.S. Military Governor said he was grateful to the 
French for removing ‘a real sense of danger to our pilots on the air-lift’. 
The Soviet-licensed Berliner Zeitung said that both the Headquarters 
of Radio Berlin in the British Sector and the transmitter towers in the 
French came under the exclusive control of the Russian occupation 
authorities and had extra-territorial status. A French comment pointed 
out that but for the Russian land blockade Tegel would not have been 
needed to reinforce the air-lift. 

19 Dec.—Berlin. A Tass message from Moscow said that the French 
action was a ‘gross breach of extra-territoriality’. 

The French authorities agreed to hand back to the Russians the 
village of Stolpe, in the Soviet Zone which they had occupied as part 
of their Sector, by mutual agreement, since October 1945. 

Ruhr. De Gaulle’s statement (see France). 

21 Dec.—The three western Commandants decided to resume the 
sittings of the Kommandatura, which had been suspended since 1 July 
(see p. 447). A statement announcing this, declared that: ‘If the Soviet 
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authorities, either now or at a future date, decide to abide by the agree- 
ments to which the four Allies are committed, the quadripartite 
administration of Berlin could be resumed.’ 

Soviet troops reoccupied Stolpe. 

Herr Ebert, the Lord Mayor of east Berlin, said that the eastern 
Mazgistrat intended to assimilate Berlin with the Soviet Zone. 

The Soviet Democratic Party ordered all its members who occupied 
official posts in the eastern Sector to refuse to sign any declarations of 
support for the eastern Magistrat or else to resign from the Party. 

21 Dec.—Gen. Robertson, the British Military Commander, told a 
press conference in Berlin that current rumours of remilitarization in 
western Germany were ‘silly’ and ‘unfounded’ and emphatically 
denied that Britain would permit the establishment of semi-military 
police forces. He condemned west German opposition of demilitariza- 
tion measures. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 10 Dec.—Germany. An agreement was made with 
the Danish Government providing that Danish forces should continue 
to take part in the occupation of Germany for a further two years from 
15 May 1949. It was announced that a similar agreement had been made 
with the Norwegian Government. 

Army exchange system with the U.S.A. (see Germany). 

Speaking in the Foreign Affairs debate, Mr Mayhew, Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, said the Government intended to maintain 
their position in Hong Kong. Its value as a centre of stability was 
greater than ever. He also said that the Government could not agree to 
recognition of Israel before considering the results of the U.N. Assembly 
deliberations, or without taking into account the observance or non- 
observance of the Security Council truce. 

Sudan. The report by the Governor-General on conditions in 1946 
was published as a Blue-book. (Cmd. 7581). 

13 Dec.—Statement on the Sudan (see Egypt). 

14 Dec.—European Recovery Programme. A White Paper (Cmd. 
7570) on the first six months of U.S. Aid stated that the main effect 
had been to enable the country to proceed with essential development 

lans. The volume of exports had been increased and the drain on gold 
and dollar reserves reduced. Industrial and agricultural production had 
risen. 

Mr Bottomley, Secretary for Overseas Trade, said in Parliament that 
the Government wanted to expand trade with eastern Europe. This had 
already increased in the first nine months of 1948 to £32 million, com- 
pared with {£20 million in the comparable period of 1938. 

Germany. Sir Stafford Cripps told the Commons that the total 
occupation costs from the end of hostilities to 31 March 1948 were 
about £537 million. The nominal value of reparation receipts up to 
31 July 1948 was £30,400,000. 

15 Dec.—Spain. Sterling agreement (see Spain). 

Malaya. Mr Rees-Williams, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, told the annual dinner of the Malay Society of 
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Great Britain, of the Government’s determination to go ahead with the 
economic, social, and educational projects in hand. They had agreed to 
bear the whole cost of the British military administration amounting 
to £7 million, and had offered a free grant of £10 million for war 
damage payments and an interest-free loan up to £35 million; £5 million 
had been allocated to the Malayan Governments under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Acts; £1 million had been promised for 
the University, and grants of about £377,000 had been made for 
research. 

Yugoslavia. In reply to a question in Parliament about the arrest 
and detention of Mr Whalley, a British business man, from 20 Septem- 
ber to 2 November, Mr Bevin said he had asked the Ambassador in 
Belgrade to lodge a protest with the Yugoslav Government. 

Etre and the Commonwealth. The Lord Chancellor told the House of 
Lords that he considered Eire’s decision to leave the Commonwealth 
a grave misfortune, but he pointed out that if the Government had 
taken any other line with Eire, they would have been acting in disregard 
of the advice of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. Eire would not 
retain all the advantages of membership of the Commonwealth; it 
would be excluded from consultations and would not be considered as 
a partner in Commonwealth defence matters. 

European Recovery Programme. Speaking of the alleged misuse of 
metals, Mr Finletter, U.S. representative of E.C.A. in Britain stated: 
1. U.S. Department of Commerce figures showed that about 12,000 
tons of aluminium scrap were imported from Britain during the first 
nine months of 1948. 2. It was ascertained that Britain has issued no 
licences for the export of aluminium scrap since September 1946. 
3. During the period in question only token exports were authorized 
for secondary aluminium which was remelted scrap. The U.S.A. was 
informed of these small shipments. 4. No exports of scrap aluminium 
had taken place with the cognizance of the British Government, and it 
was believed that no such exports could take place without the knowledge 
of the British Government in view of the export controls system 
in force in Britain. One explanation was that exports from other 
countries passing through Britain on their way to the U.S.A. had been 
incorrectly listed as originating in the U.K. 

16 Dec.—Trade Agreement. The Government concluded a trade 
and finance agreement with Sweden. Both countries undertook that 
during the remainder of the period covered by the monetary agreement 
of 6 March 1945 (until 31 December 1949), neither would exercise its 
right to claim gold from the other. Agreement was reached on the use 
by Sweden of its blocked sterling balances to assist in financing its 
trade with the United Kingdom in 1949, and on certain relaxations 
concerning sterling payments between Sweden and third countries. 
Britain would import in 1949 a substantially increased volume of 
Swedish goods, including iron ore, pulp, timber, and newsprint. 
Sweden would take imports of textiles and machinery. 

The executive committee of the National Union of Mineworkers 
received the report of the sub-committee set up to draft a statement to 
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members replying to observations made by Mr A. Horner, general 
secretary of the Union, to French miners (see p. 694 and p. 702). It 
endorsed the view that Mr Horner’s statements were unauthorized. 

The Secretary for Air, Mr Henderson, told Parliament that it was 
believed that an R.A.F. aircraft of Middle East Command, reported 
missing from a flight on 20 November, had been shot down by an 
Israeli fighter. The Foreign Secretary would take up the matter with 
the U.N. Mediator. Comment by Israel (see Palestine). 

Mr Bevin received the New Zealand Prime Minister, Mr Fraser, and 
the Canadian Minister for External Affairs, Mr Pearson. 

Argentina. Protest on meat shipments (see Argentina). 

17 Dec.—Canada. Mr James Gardiner, Canadian Minister of Agri- 
culture, told the Canadian Chamber of Commerce in London that 
trade relations with Great Britain had deteriorated to the detriment of 
both parties. The British were unable to buy Canadian goods because 
of the dollar shortage, and he called for a settlement of the dollar- 
sterling problem to enable ‘nations like Canada to produce food to feed 
the starving millions and distribute it’. 

Norway. Conversations with a Norwegian delegation on the probable 
trend of trade and payments in 1949 ended with an agreement that the 
flow of trade from the U.K. should be maintained at the 1948 level and 
British purchases from Norway increased. Modifications were made in 
the existing supplementary monetary agreement cancelling the require- 
ment for a settlement in gold above a certain limit, and the obligation of 
the Norwegian Government to maintain minimum sterling balances 
of £20 million. 

20 Dec.—European Recovery Programme. A White Paper (Cmd. 
7572) was published on the Government’s four-year recovery pro- 
gramme and the plan for 1949-50 required by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration to be integrated with the estimates of the 
other participating nations into a Master Plan for Europe. It was 
estimated that the country would be able to pay its way when Marshall 
Aid ended, though there would still be a dollar deficit. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford Cripps, commenting on the long-term 
programme, said that certain economies in Britain’s foreign exchange 
earnings which seemed disturbing to other European countries, were 
necessary if she were to pay her way. A ‘social revolution’ had occurred 
in Britain resulting in a levelling of incomes and weakening the market 
for luxuries. He emphasized that the programme was provisional and 
would have to be modified in connection with the joint planning in 
Paris. No prime conclusions could be drawn about conditions in 1952 
but food consumption should be ‘distinctly above the 1947 levels’. It 
was hoped to close the gap in the balance of payments by 1952-3 by 
increasing home production, expanding exports, adjusting imports to 
increase the proportion coming from non-dollar sources, encouraging 
industrial investment, and developing new resources abroad. He hoped 
that American capital might be put into British Colonial development. 
On the question of currency he said that the Government did not 
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envisage a return to convertability by 1952-3 but did envisage more 
‘transferability.’ 
Mr Gardiner left London for Canada. 


GREECE. 13 Dec.—The Government announced that a Communist 
force of about 2,000 had attacked Karditsa, in Thessaly, and had been 
forced to retreat after severe fighting. 

14 Dec.—It was admitted in Athens that the Army had lost contact 
with Communist forces fleeing from Karditsa. 

Mr Rhodopoulos, Under-Secretary for War, told the Cabinet that 
500 civilians had been abducted by the bandits at Karditsa, while fifty 
were believed killed. 

17 Dec.—Mr Royall, U.S. War Secretary, left Athens for Ankara 
after a two-day visit during which he had talks about the military 
situation with King Paul and with Greek and U.S. officials. 

20 Dec.—Mr Royall returned to Greece and visited battle areas in 
Macedonia. 

Trade agreement with Belgium (see Belgium). 


HONG KONG. 10 Dec.—Mayhew statement (see Great Britain). 


HUNGARY. 10 Dec.—Government Changes. It was learnt that Mr 
Dinnyes, the Prime Minister, had resigned on g December. Mr Dobi 
(Smallholder) was nominated Prime Minister in succession. 

13 Dec.—Italy. The Government, in a Note to Italy, denied the state- 
ment by Count Sforza that the Hungarian Army now numbered 85,000, 
i.e. 25,000 more than were permitted under the peace treaty (see p. 804), 
and described it as ‘a malignant libel’. They said that the Army was 
‘far below this number’ and asked for ‘rectification’. 

A Government statement also denied Count Sforza’s statement that 
the Hungarian Army would be trained and supervised by a Soviet 
military mission. “The Government has exclusive and complete control 
over its armed forces.’ 

17 Dec.—The Roman Catholic Church announced that it was willing 
to negotiate an agreement with the Government. The Vatican would 
have to approve and take part in any discussions. 

Twelve members of Parliament resigned from the Smallholders 
Party. 

20 Dec.—Trade agreement with Italy (see Italy). 


INDIA. 13 Dec.—Economic Policy. Dr Matthai, the Finance Minister, 
addressing the Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta, made 
the following points: 

Investment Market. The serious civil disorders which occurred 
immediately after partition had undoubtedly generated the insecurity 
which had upset the confidence of investors. That phase was now over 
and it was reasonable, therefore, to expect that one important factor 
which had hindered investment would cease to operate. But there were 
other factors—namely, the increase in production costs resulting from a 
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general rise in labour and material costs, and the level of direct taxation. 

Government Anti-Inflation Policy. The degree of inflation was gener- 
ally overstated. ‘Our present prices, as compared with pre-war prices 
are not by any means so high nor much higher than the level at which 
they are likely to settle when normal conditions have been established.’ 
The present indications were that the balance of market prices in many 
commodities was beginning to shift in favour of buyers and a downward 
readjustment might not be far off. 

Nationalization. Government policy contemplated a combination of 
private and public enterprise, and so far as he could foresee there would 
be a large and increasing field for private enterprise, the only limit being 
the latter’s willingness to venture ahead. 

British Business. India wanted to promote friendly relations with 
Britain and would be glad to see British enterprises continue and 
prosper. British participation would benefit India, for it was clear that 
for some time to come the latter could not obtain unaided all the capital 
goods and technical skill and experience it needed for its development. 

15 Dec.—Inter-Dominion Conference. An agreement signed at the end 
of a conference between Indian and Pakistan Ministers in Delhi pro- 
vided for the establishment of a tribunal to settle boundary disputes 
between east and west Bengal, and between east Bengal and Assam. 
It was also decided to set up an inter-Dominion information and 
consultative committee. According to an official statement, ‘a very 
substantial measure of agreement’ was reached on political and econo- 
mic issues, for the implementation of which each Dominion was to set 
up an appropriate organization. Kashmir was not discussed. 

16 Dec.—Pandit Nehru, the Prime Minister, supporting a resolution 
of the subjects committee of the National Congress Party which 
welcomed India’s free association with the independent nations of the 
British Commonwealth declared that it was not inconsistent with 
India’s desire to establish an independent Republic. 

18 Dec.—The National Congress unanimously approved a resolution 
welcoming India’s ‘free association’ with the Commonwealth and 
expressing adherence to the principles of the U.N. Charter. 

19 Dec.—Indonesia. Pandit Nehru, the Prime Minister, in a speech 
before the National Congress strongly criticized Dutch action. “Though 
we cannot give the Indonesian Republic effective aid now, we cannot 
remain idle spectators . . ., our foreign policy is that no foreign Power 
should rule over any Asiatic country.’ 

20 Dec.—Kashmir. Pandit Nehru received Dr Alfredo Lozano, the 
Columbian member of the U.N. Commission for India and Pakistan, 
and discussed with him proposals for the future of Kashmir. 

Plan for Indonesian Government in exile (see Indonesia). 


INDO-CHINA. 17 Dec.—It was reported that French forces had 
launched an attack against the Viet-Minh. An official announcement in 
Paris stated that fighting began on 8 December in the district of 
Phuly, thirty miles south-east of Hanoi. Airborne troops were reported 
to have captured an ammunition dump and to have destroyed a wireless 
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transmitting station. The French had been opposed by regularly con- 
stituted battalions on which they claimed to have inflicted severe 
losses. 


INDONESIA. 12 Dec.—Dutch statement (see Netherlands). 

13 Dec.—Dr Hatta, Republican Prime Minister, in a letter to the 
Committee of Good Offices commenting on the Dutch statement, said 
that responsible officials of the Republic accepted the Renville Agree- 
ment (see p. 51) without reservation and recognized that the Nether- 
lands was to retain sovereign power during the interim period. The 
Republic, which had offered many concessions, was confident that agree- 
ment could be reached in continued negotiations. In return they asked 
the Netherlands to impose certain restrictions on its sovereign power. 

15 Dec.—Report of Good Offices Committee (see Security Council). 

16 Dec.—Netherlands’ Note (see Netherlands). 

17 Dec.—The acting chairman of the Dutch delegation in a letter to 
Mr Cochran, said that Dr Hatta’s statement had not referred to truce 
violations and had made no binding declaration that could serve as a 
basis for further discussions. The Dutch Government still considered it 
necessary to proceed to an immediate promulgation of the decree and it 
was ‘absolutely essential’ to receive a reply from the Republic before 
10 a.m. on 18 December. 

Mr Cochran wrote in reply that he regretted the imposition of such 
an inadequate time limit. Pointing out that the Dutch delegation had 
taken four days to answer Dr Hatta’s letter, he said that he could not in 
justice press Dr Hatta for an immediate reply to a communication 
which called for ‘surrender to the position of your Government on 
every material point’. He repeated the plea to resume negotiations. 

18 Dec.—Netherlands decree for a transitional Government, and 
cancellation of truce (see Netherlands). 

The Dutch Government imposed a censorship on all press cables. 

19 Dec.—According to Dutch Army statements, parachute troops 
landed at Jogjagkarta and captured Magoewo, the airfield. Jogjagkarta 
was later entirely occupied. A number of Republican leaders were 
captured including Dr Soekarno, the President, Dr Sjahir, a former 
Prime Minister, Dr Agoes Salim, the Foreign Minister, and members of 
the provisional Parliament. Marines landed on the north coast and 
crossed the truce lines in Central and East Java. Others landed on 
Sumatra. 

Broadcasting from Batavia, Dr Beel, the Dutch Royal Commissioner, 
said that his Government had decided to start a ‘purge’ in Republican 
territory. “This purge will be carried out consistently and thoroughly. 
With all police and military means available we shall restlessly pursue 
the gangs of terrorists.’ 

A broadcast from East Indonesia reported that the Cabinet had re- 
signed in protest against the operations. 

Stikker press conference (see Netherlands). 

Statements in Paris, and Committee of Good Offices’ message (see 
Security Council). 
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Nehru speech (see India). 

20 Dec.—Drees speech (see Netherlands). 

Committee of Good Offices’ report (see Security Council). 

Lovett received Soemitro (see U.S.A.). 

The Dutch announced the arrest of Gen. Soedirman, the Republican 
Commander-in-Chief, in Jogjagkarta. Marines who had landed at 
Toeban on the east coast of Java had reached the outskirts of Tjepoe, 
an oil centre, forty miles inland and another column from the west had 
reached Poeworadjo, forty miles from Jogjagkarta. In west Sumatra 
Dutch forces had moved from the port of Padang to within forty-seven 
miles of Boekittinggi, the Republican capital. 

It was stated in Delhi that an Indian aircraft had been chartered by 
Republican leaders, including President Soekarno, the Prime Minister, 
Dr Hatta, and Dr Sjahir, to fetch them away from Java so that they might 
form a Government in exile in India. The aircraft had been held up at 
Singapore and was unable to reach Jogjagkarta in time. 

The Netherlands delegation, in a letter to the Committee of Good 
Offices, stated that discussions between the Dutch and Dr Hatta had 
broken down because the latter had admitted that several of his state- 
ments were not endorsed by his Government. “The certainty that the 
Republican Government was unwilling or unable to co-operate .. . 
has finally forced the Netherlands Government to resume its freedom 
of action.’ 

21 Dec.—Chifley statement (see Australia). 

A Dutch Army report announced the capture of Kalioerang, the head- 
quarters of the Committee of Good Offices, and of Tjepoe, an important 
oil centre. Successful landings had been made on the north-east coast 
of Sumatra. A Republican spokesman in Paris said that the people of 
west-east Java had risen in rebellion against the Dutch. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST CONFERENCE. 20 Dec.—The 
committee sent a letter signed by Mr Morgan Phillips (Britain) and 
Mr Bolle (Netherlands) to the Nenni group of Italian Socialists warning 
it of expulsion unless it ended its link with the Communist Party 
before March. 


IRAQ. 20 Dec.—Proposed treaty with Egypt (see Egypt). 


ITALY. 11 Dec.—Agreements on Trade and Reparations (see U.S.S.R.). 

13, Dec.—Rearmament of Soviet Satellites. Note (see Hungary). 

16 Dec.—Strikes. The C.G.I.L. and the Civil Servants Committee 
decided to call a twenty-four hour national strike on 20 December in 
protest against inadequate wage increases of State employees. Ex- 
servicemen marched through Rome, and a delegation was received by 
Mr de Gasperi, Prime Minister. 

18 Dec.—Strikes. Mr de Gasperi told the Chamber that the strike was 
uncalled for and that it violated Article 98 of the Constitution which 
maintained that ‘public servants are exclusively at the service of the 
nation’. The Rome Chamber of Labour published a table showing 
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that a reasonable standard of food was above the means of the unem- 
ployed or the lowest ranks of the Civil Service. 

20 Dec.—Letter to Nenni Socialists (see International Socialist 
Conference). 

Sforza met Schuman (see France). 

A one-year £8,750,000 trade agreement was signed with Hungary. 

Trade agreement with Belgium (see Belgium). : 

Strikes. A large proportion of Government employees reported for 
work in the Ministries, but railway services were paralysed in the north 
and reduced in the south. Postal and telegraph services either ceased or 
worked on a reduced scale. Mr de Vittorio, the C.G.I.L. secretary, 
threatened a national general strike if reprisals were taken against 
absentee workers. 

21 Dec.—Communiqué on talks with France (see France). 


JAPAN. 16 Dec.—Review of sentences on war criminals (see U.S.A.). 

17 Dec.—U.S. recovery plan (see U.S.A.). 

19 Dec.—Economic Recovery. In a letter to Mr Yoshida, Prime 
Minister, Gen. MacArthur said that in order to qualify for continued 
U.S. aid, Japan must stabilize her economy by balancing her budget, 
accelerating tax collection, stabilizing wages, and strengthening price 
controls. There must be an increase in exports and in the production of 
indigenous and raw materials, and a single-rate system of exchange 
must be set up. This programme would mean ‘the temporary surrender 
of some of the privileges and immunities inherent in a free society’, and 
would debar the interference by management or labour with the 
acceleration of production. Mr Yoshida replied by pledging his Govern- 
ment to carry out the instructions. 

20 Dec.—Supreme Court ruling on war crimes (see U.S.A.). 


KOREA. 10 Dec.—An agreement was signed with the U.S.A. in 
Seoul providing for a programme of economic assistance to be carried 
out by the Army Department and the E.C.A. 

12 Dec.—Permanent commission set up (see General Assembly). 

15 Dec.—Mr Hoffman, head of E.C.A., arrived in Seoul. 


LIBYA. 16 Dec.—Mr Naegelen, the Governor-General of Algeria, 
accompanied by M. Jules Moch, French Minister of the Interior, 
visited Fezzan (the south-western sector of Libya over which the 
French had claimed trusteeship in the settlement for the former 
Italian colonies). 


MALAYA. 11 Dec.—A British police sergeant was killed near Kajang. 
12 Dec.—Police and troops killed twenty-eight bandits in an opera- 
tion in north Selangor. 
In the Rawang district of Selangor a police officer was injured in an 
ambush and police later killed one bandit and captured three others in 
that district following an attack by bandits on the town. 
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13 Dec.—Terrorists murdered the British superintendent of a home 
for orphans, twenty-two miles north of Kuala Lumpur. 

15 Dec.—Terrorists killed the officer in charge of the Tampin police 
district of Sembilan, forty-five miles south of Seremban. 

British programme of reforms (see Great Britain). 

16 Dec.—Troops killed four Chinese bandits in the Mentakab area 
of Penang. In the Kuala Lipis area of Perak, terrorists burned down 
Mela railway station and damaged two bridges. 

17 Dec.—Mr Gray, Commissioner of Police, told a press conference 
at Kuala Lumpur, that a number of mine owners and shareholders had 
been arrested in connection with the payment of extortion money to 
bandits. 

It was stated in Singapore that in the past three weeks fifty-eight 
bandits had been killed, thirteen captured and two wounded in Malaya 
district. In Singapore district during the same period six bandits had 
been killed, three wounded and captured, and two had committed 
suicide. 

20 Dec.—A group of about forty bandits attacked a mine near 
Kemenan and killed the managing director. 


NETHERLANDS. 12 Dec.—Indonesia. The Government announced 
that negotiations with the Indonesian Republic had broken down, and 
that an interim federal government without the Republicans would be 
set up immediately. In a Note to the U.N. Committee of Good Offices 
they stated that it had become abundantly clear that no co-operation 


from the Republic was to be expected so far as infringements of the truce 
agreement were concerned. The Republican Government did not seem 
capable of imposing its will on the soldiery. During the recent talks in 
Java profound differences of opinion had arisen on the question of 
Dutch sovereignty during the transitional period. The Republic had 
gone back on the views originally expressed by its Prime Minister and 
now considered Dutch sovereignty during the transitional period only a 
formal matter. This meant that the power granted to the High Com- 
missioner to use the armed forces was only admitted in theory by the 
Republic. Moreover, the Republic demanded the gradual evacuation of 
Dutch troops from the areas controlled by them, whereas the Republi- 
can forces for the time being would stay where they were. The Govern- 
ment said they could draw no other conclusion than that it was impos- 
sible to reach agreement with the Republic. Prolonged discussions, 
either informal or formal with the co-operation of the Committee of 
Good Offices, were useless so long as the Republic refused the imple- 
mentation of the truce agreement and the Renville documents. They 
were bound towards the population of the Federal States—which were 
inhabited by two-thirds of the whole population of Indonesia—to set up 
an interim Government, conferring great powers on the federalists, as 
had been agreed on with representatives of the Federal States a few 
months previously. They would, however, leave the way open for the 
Republican areas to take their place in the preliminary federal system. 
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14 Dec.—European Recovery Programme. Alleged misuse of metals 
(see U.S.A.). 

16 Dec.—European Recovery Programme. The U.S. representative of 
the E.C.A. in Holland, Mr Valentine, exonerated the Government 
from all blame in connection with the alleged exports of lead and 
aluminium. 

Indonesia. The Government sent a Note to the Indonesian Republic 
asking whether it would agree: 1. to put a stop to truce violations; 2. to 
establish a joint command for the armed forces of the Republic and of 
the Netherlands; and 3. to dissolve some of its armed forces or allow 
certain units to become part of the Federalist armies. A reply was re- 
quested by 3 a.m. on 18 December. 

18 Dec.—Indonesia. The Government issued a decree for the ‘Govern- 
ment of Indonesia during the transition period’. 

The Government later announced that it had cancelled the truce and 
that Dutch troops would begin ‘police action’ against Republican 
territory. This was not directed against the Federalists but against the 
‘terrorists and undisciplined elements of the Republic’. 

19 Dec.—Indonesia. Beel broadcast and military operations (see 
Indonesia). 

Van Royen statement (see Security Council). 

Dr Stikker, the Foreign Minister, told a press conference that the 
process of preparing full freedom for the Federation had been threaten- 
ed by the unwillingness of the Republic to join with the other States 
as an equal partner. This had forced the Dutch Government to press 
for a speedy solution of the problem. 

20 Dec.—Indonesia. Dr Drees, Prime Minister, told Parliament that 
Republican truce violations had rendered any peaceful settlement 
impossible. Since July thousands of Republican soldiers who had been 
withdrawn after the Renville Agreement had returned with their arms to 
Dutch territory to disturb law and order. The Republican Commander- 
in-Chief, Gen. Soedirmann, had given secret orders to intensify this 
infiltration. The situation was similar to that in Greece where the rebels 
could cross the frontier into other countries, from which they received 
reinforcements. The Republicans had prepared large-scale actions due 
to begin on 1 January. Since they had not replied to the Dutch Note 
within the time-limit the Government ‘felt itself obliged to end the 
valueless truce’. 

Government Memorandum (see Security Council). 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 11 Dec.—Constitutional Change. Agreement 
signed to join the Confederation (see Canada). 


NEW ZEALAND. 18 Dec.—Mr Fraser, Prime Minister, arrived in 
Dublin. 


NORTH ATLANTIC DEFENCE. 10 Dec.—The U.S. Under- 
Secretary of State, Mr Lovett, received the representatives of the 
Western Union Powers and of Canada, in Washington. 
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NORWAY. 10 Dec.—Agreement on occupation troops in Germany (see 
Great Britain). 
17 Dec.—Trade and payments agreement (see Great Britain). 


PAKISTAN. 14 Dec.—The Constituent Assembly unanimously elected 
as its president Mr Tamizuddin Khan in succession to Mr Jinnah. 

16 Dec.—Kashmir. The Governor-General, Kwaja Nazimuddin, 
addressing Parliament for the first time, said that every advance by 
Indian forces in Kashmir led to a mass exodus of people of the occupied 
area to Azad Kashmir territory or to Pakistan. 

Defence. He said that the idea of collective security, and the pacific 
settlement of disputes which formed the basis of the United Nations 
had yet to be translated into action and they had, therefore, to depend 
on themselves for maintaining the integrity of their frontiers. The 
demands made by defence on Pakistan’s undeveloped economy were 
extremely heavy and he asked people to make every sacrifice to safe- 
guard their freedom. The Government proposed levying more taxes 
and would introduce an Estate Duty Bill in the current session. Steps 
for closing all loopholes for tax evasion had also been taken. 


PALESTINE. 10 Dec.—Transjordan. During a tour of Arab-held 
areas, including Hebron, Bethlehem, and Betjala, King Abdullah was 
greeted with shouts of ‘Hail, King of Palestine and Transjordan’. He 
replied, ‘Myself and my army are at your disposal’. 

Israeli Army H.Q. reported that Egyptian forces had launched a 
heavy attack, supported by tanks, on Nirim, in the Negeb. 


Israel. Mayhew statement (see Great Britain). 

King Farouk’s message to Arab leaders (see Egypt). 

12 Dec.—Conciliation commission set up (see General Assembly). 

13 Dec.—Jewish and Arab military commanders in Jerusalem agreed 
to open the Bethlehem road for Christian pilgrimages. 

Unification of Palestine and Transjordan (see Transjordan). 

14 Dec.—Stern Gang. Nathan Friedmann Yellin, leader of the Stern 
Gang, on trial on charges of terrorist activities, denied complicity in the 
murder of Count Bernadotte. The Stern Gang, which had made honest 
attempts to become a legally recognized party, had committed no 
terrorist act since the departure of the British in May. He produced 
documents indicating close military co-operation between his organiza- 
tion and the Israeli army since that date. 

It was learnt that Ahmed Hilmy Pasha, Premier of the ‘Gaza Govern- 
ment’ had rejected the right of the Jericho Congress to take any decision 
conflicting with those of the Arab League. 

15 Dec.—Note on union of Arab Palestine and Transjordan (see 
Arab League). 

Stern Gang. Nathan Friedman Yellin denied, in the course of his trial, 
that there was any connection between the Stern Gang and the Father 
land Front (which claimed to have murdered Count Bernadotte). 

Israel. Dr W. Etan, Director-General of the Foreign Office, denied 
allegations made by the British delegate in the ‘Negeb Committee’ of 
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the Security Council (see p. 819) of Transjordan frontier breaches by 
Israeli forces at Akaba. This was ‘indisputably in Transjordan territory’, 
but ‘we insist on retaining that part of the Gulf of Akaba belonging to 
Israel’ (a coastal stretch on the north of the gulf). 

Debate on U.N. membership (see Security Council). 

16 Dec.—Israel. British statement on the shooting down of an R.A.F. 
aircraft (see Great Britain). An Israeli spokesman stated that a Mosquito 
aircraft had been shot down over Israeli territory on 20 November, 
because it was believed to be an enemy aircraft, but he refused to dis- 
close its nationality. 

Stern Gang. Nathan Yellin, continuing his defence, said under cross- 
examination that his organization would fight to retain any territory 
seceded by the Provisional Government at the request of the U.N. 

17 Dec.—Refugees. At a conference in Geneva agreement was reached 
between the U.N., represented by Mr Stanton Griffis (U.S.), and three 
voluntary organizations—the International Red Cross, the League of 
Red Cross Societies and the U.S. Friends’ Service—to collaborate in 
providing relief for Palestine refugees. The neutrality of the Red Cross 
was guaranteed. It was decided that the voluntary organizations should 
be responsible for field operations in Palestine and that the U.N. 
should supervise the financial administration. 

Israel. Application for U.N. membership rejected (see Security 
Council). 

19 Dec.—lIsrael. The Ministry of Minorities announced that Arabs 
would be invited to vote in the forthcoming elections. 

20 Dec.—New Mufti of Jerusalem appointed (see Transjordan). 

Awni Abdul Hadi, Minister of Social Affairs, and Akram Zuastar, 
Minister of Education, resigned from the ‘Gaza Government’. 


POLAND. 15 Dec.—Delegates of the Soviet Party and the Communist 
or Worker’s Party met in joint conclave to give effect to the decision to 
merge the two parties into a consolidated United Workers Party. 
Addressing the congress, President Bierut said that collectivization of 
agriculture and an extension of socialism would be among the main 
tasks of the new party. 

21 Dec.—Gen. Zawatski, in a speech to the United Workers’ Party 
‘merger congress’ said that they did not feel in any way estranged from 
the vast mass of the Polish people who were Catholic and, indeed, the 
party had ‘many faithful Catholics among its members’. The party did 
not intend to interfere with the internal affairs of the Church, but this 
forbearance implied that the Church should keep out of politics and 
observe a loyal attitude towards the people’s Poland, especially in 
efforts to ‘assure full social emancipation, progress, and happiness for 
the overwhelming majority of the nation’. As to the clergy’s attitude 
towards the State, the present situation could hardly be regarded as 
normal, with ‘the reactionary part of the clergy acting under the shield of 
an alleged defence of their faith, misusing the religious feelings of 
believers for the purpose of attacking the people’s State, meddling with 
its affairs, and practising their reactionary policy opposed to social 
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progress among the faithful’. Mr Zambrowski (Communist) Vice- 
President of the Seym, said the party had 1,200,000 full members and 
300,000 candidates. 


RUMANIA. 10 Dec.—U.S.A. The Government, in a Note to the 
U.S.A. on 7 December, stated that ‘in view of the facts revealed during 
the [recent] trial of a group of plotters, spies, and saboteurs’ they no 
longer desired the presence in the country of the military attaché and the 
Counsellor of the U.S. Legation in Bucharest, and they asked that these 
men be recalled. U.S. Note (see U.S.A.). 


SALVADOR. 14 Dec.—The Government was overthrown by the 
army. Reports reaching New York from Guatemala said that the 
President, Castaneda Castro, had resigned and been taken to police 
headquarters in the capital. 

15 Dec.—A broadcast from San Salvador, said the city was calm, 
and the army was in control of the whole country. It also declared 
that ‘the Constitution was violated by a decree of the National Assembly 
yesterday’. No explanation of this statement was given. 


SAUDI ARABIA. 13 Dec.—According to Cairo radio, King Ibn Saud 
sent a message to the King of Transjordan declaring ‘the alleged Jericho 
resolution’ to be ‘invalid’ and reminding him of their last meeting in 
Saudi Arabia when their ‘unity and singleness of purpose were irrevoc- 
ably declared.’ 


SOUTH AFRICA. 17 Dec.—In a report on economic conditions, Dr 
Kock, Governor of the Reserve Bank, said that though the general 
position was relatively good, there was inflationary pressure, and it 
was possible that the gold reserve might temporarily fall below the 
25 per cent legal minimum. Unilateral devaluation was not favoured. 
Equilibrium must be restored by reducing credit for non-productive 
purposes and by attracting capital from normal currency areas. 


SPAIN. 15 Dec.—A sterling agreement was signed with Great Britain, 
setting up a new system of special exchange rates. Arrangements were 
made in regard to outstanding financial transfers from Spain. 

17 Dec.—Elections. It was learned that the first ‘popular elections’ 
since 1936 had been held. These were municipal elections which had 
taken place in three stages: (1) on 21 November about one-third of the 
municipal councillors were elected by heads of families or other adults 
legally declared to be domestically and economically independent; 
(2) on 28 November another third were elected by the officers of the 
syndicates—provincial bodies uniting management and labour; (3) on 
5 December the councillors already elected chose the remaining third 
from lists submitted by provincial civil governors. 


SUDAN. 10 Dec.—Report published (see Great Britain). 
13, Dec.—Nokrashy Pasha’s statement (see Egypt). 
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15 Dec.—Abdullah Bey Khalil, a member of the Independence 
Front, was elected Leader of the Legislative Assembly. 

20 Dec.—The Governor-General announced the appointment of 
three Ministers: Abdullah Bey Khalil (Agriculture), Dr Ali Bedri 
(Health), and Abdel Rahman Ali Taha (Education). Under-Secretaries 
and members of the Executive Council were also appointed. 


SWEDEN. 16 Dec.—Trade Agreement (see Great Britain). 


SWITZERLAND. 16 Dec.—The Federal Assembly elected Mr Ernest 
Nobs, Socialist, chief of the Finance Department, to be President of 
the Confederation for 1949 and Mr Max Petitpierre, Foreign Minister, 
to be Vice-President. 


TRANSJORDAN. 10 Dec.—King Abdullah’s tour in Palestine (see 
Palestine). 

13 Dec.—Both Houses of Parliament unanimously approved the 
Cabinet decision to unite Arab Palestine with Transjordan under King 
Abdullah. The Prime Minister, Tawfiq Pasha Abu el Huda, said that the 
Cabinet’s decision was made on condition that the union should be 
executed by constitutional methods in accordance with the principle of 
self-determination. 

King Ibn Saud’s message (see Saudi Arabia). 

15 Dec.—Note from Arab League (see Arab League). 

20 Dec.—King Abdullah appointed Sheikh Hussan Meddin Jarallah, 
formerly Chief Justice of Muslim religious Courts in Palestine, to be 
Mufti of Jerusalem in place of Haj Amin el Husseini. 


TURKEY. 17 Dec.—Mr Royall, the U.S. War Secretary, arrived in 
Ankara. After talks with the Defence Minister and military chiefs, he 
visited President Inénii. 

21 Dec.—The Foreign Minister, Mr Sadak, told the Grand National 
Assembly that Turkey would do its best in collaboration with the U.S.A. 
and France to ensure the success of the conciliation commission on 
Palestine. 


UNITED NATIONS 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 

12 Dec.—The conference concluded its work. Resolutions passed 
included one deciding to set up a bureau of technical experts to help 
Asiatic nations with problems of food control. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

10 Dec.—Human Rights. In discussion on the Declaration of Human 
Rights Mr Vyshinsky proposed that the whole matter be shelved. 
Dr Katz-Suchy (Poland) spoke against the article on freedom of infor- 
mation because of the liberty it left for the propagation of violence and 
hatred. Speaking of the colonial Powers he said all their territories were 
‘one large slave camp’. Mr Davies said that Britain had obtained the 
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agreement of all its colonial territories to everything in the declaration. 
The Soviet group spoke of ‘rightless’ territories, but were these the 
British colonies, many of which were virtually self-governing, or the 
totalitarian countries of eastern Europe? The Declaration was adopted 
by 48 votes to nil, with 8 abstentions—the Soviet group and South 
Africa and Saudi Arabia. 

12 Dec.—Palestine. The amended British resolution was carried by 
35 votes to 15, with 8 abstentions. The three Powers on the Conciliation 
Commission were to be France, the U.S.A., and Turkey. 

Korea. It was agreed by 48 votes against those of the Soviet bloc and 
with Sweden abstaining, to set up a permanent commission for Korea to 
work for the unification of the country and the withdrawal of allied 
troops. 

The Assembly adjourned until 1 April, when it was to meet at Lake 
Success. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
17 Dec.—After setting up a committee to settle certain important 
technical points in the Corfu Channel case the court adjourned. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

10 Dec.—Palestine. The Israeli Foreign Office informed Dr Bunche 
that in view of Egypt’s acceptance of the armistice resolution of 16 
November, Israel agreed to accept his proposals for the withdrawal of 
the Egyptian garrison beseiged in Faluja. Dr Bunche thereupon in- 
structed his Truce Commission to start negotiations with both parties to 
give effect to the proposed arrangements which provided that the with- 
drawal from Faluja should be carried out under U.N. supervision, that 
permanent truce lines should be established, and that the Faluja garrison 
should not again be employed against Israeli forces. 

12 Dec.—Costa Rica. The Government of Costa Rica informed the 
President that on 10 December the territory of Costa Rica had been 
invaded by armed forces coming from Nicaragua. 

15 Dec.—Ceylon. The Assembly’s resolution to admit Ceylon to the 
U.N. was vetoed, in the face of nine affirmative votes, by Mr Malik 
(U.S.S.R.), who objected that its name came last on a list of pending 
candidates, all of which ought to be considered together. 

Israel. Mr Malik appealed for the admission of Israel and was sup- 
ported by Dr Jessup (U.S.A.), who argued that an affirmative vote would 
be distinctly helpful to the Conciliation Commission. Sir Alexander 
Cadogan (Britain) reaffirmed that Israel’s application was premature 
and put in a motion to postpone the matter indefinitely. As soon as the 
major issues in Palestine had been resolved his Government would give 
sympathetic consideration both to their own recognition of the Jewish 
State and to that of its admission to the United Nations. 

Hyderabad. 'The case was deferred. 

Indonesia. The Indonesian Republic asked the Council to discuss the 
‘threat to peace’ described in the report of the Good Offices Committee 
in Batavia to the President of the Council. The report stated that the 
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‘Committee has no confidence that even the present unsatisfactory level 
of truce enforcement can be maintained’, as the delay in achieving a 
political settlement had imposed an increasing strain on it. A report had 
been received from the Netherlands delegation affirming the necessity 
of setting up an Interim Federal Government and declaring that nego- 
tiations through the committee ‘at this stage are futile’. The committee 
concluded that it did not therefore ‘foresee the possibility of bringing the 
parties together in bona fide negotiations’. . 

17 Dec.—lIsrael. The British resolution to postpone discussions on 
Israel’s membership and a French suggestion to defer them for a month 
were both defeated. Faris Bey el Khoury (Syria) introduced a dispatch 
from the Prime Minister of Egypt calling attention to severe Jewish 
attacks in the Faluja area, but in the absence of confirmation by U.N. 
officials the Council decided to take no action. A further Syrian pro- 
posal to refer the whole Palestine question to the International Court of 
Justice was also defeated. Israel’s application for membership was 
finally rejected by five votes (Argentine, Colombia, U.S.S.R., Ukraine, 
U.S.A.) to one (Syria) with five abstentions. The Council adjourned. 

19 Dec.—Indonesia. The United States called for an emergency 
meeting of the Council. 

The Good Offices Committee in Indonesia telegraphed to the 
Council asking for ‘most urgent consideration’ of the situation. 

Mr Van Royen, permanent Dutch representative at the U.N. told 
correspondents that as no reply had been received from the Republican 
Government to the Note sent on 16 December (see Netherlands) the 
Dutch Government had had to take action. They favoured the complete 
independence of Indonesia and hoped to see established a federation 
of States of which the present Republic would be one. The matter was 
one of domestic jurisdiction only, outside the competence of the 
Council. 

A representative of the Indonesian Republic told the press that his 
Government had expected hostilities to be resumed as soon as the 
Dutch were assured that the General Assembly and the Council had 
adjourned. He had proof that the Dutch Government had told members 
of the Council as late as 17 December that it intended to take no hostile 
action. 

20 Dec.—India-Pakistan Commission. Delegate received by Pandit 
Nehru (see India). 

Indonesia. A report from the Committee of Good Offices stated that 
the Dutch Government had not given the proper notice as laid down in 
the Renville Agreement (see p. 51) of its intention to end the truce. A 
memorandum was received from the Dutch Government outlining its 
reasons for taking ‘the appropriate measures to re-establish peace and 
security in Indonesia’. 


U.S.A. 10 Dec.—Rumania. The Government, replying to the Rumanian 
Note (see Rumania) asking for the withdrawal of the military attaché and 
the Counsellor from the U.S. Legation in Bucharest, stated that while 
they would conform with the request, they rejected as entirely contrary 
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to facts the grounds on which Rumania based its request. They asked 
for the recall of two Counsellors from the Rumanian Legation in 
Washington. 

China. President Truman received Mme Chiang Kai-shek. 

Cuba. The President, Dr Socarras, arrived in Washington. 

Agreement with Korea (see Korea). 

Army exchange system with Great Britain (see Germany). 

11 Dec.—China. Hoffman in Shanghai (see China). 

Costa Rica. Invocation of Inter-American Treaty (see Costa Rica). 

12 Dec.—Costa Rica. The Council of the Organization of American 
States, meeting in Washington, referred an appeal by Costa Rica for aid 
against the reported invasior from Nicaragua direct to the Foreign 
Ministers of the twenty-one American Republics. 

13, Dec.—Election. The official figures of the election (see p. 746) were: 
H. S. Truman, 24,104,836; Thomas Dewey, 21,969,500; Governor 
Thurmond, 1,169,312; Henry Wallace, 1,157,100; other parties 
(Socialist, Prohibitionist, Socialist Labour, Socialist Workers, and 
others), 281,668. Mr Truman had 49.5 per cent of the total vote and 
Mr Dewey 45.1 per cent. 

China. Hoffman’s press conference in Shanghai (see China). 

14 Dec.—China. The State Department denied reports that the U.S. 
was urging the formation of a Coalition Government. The statements 
made by Mr Hoffman in China were based on purely hypothetical 
questions. 

Hoffman’s meeting with Chiang Kai-shek (see China). 

Costa Rica. The Council of the Organization of American States 
invoked the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro (see Vol. III, p. 559) and decided 
to send a commission of inquiry to the Costa Rican-Nicaraguan border. 
They also decided to convoke a meeting of the Council of Western 
Hemisphere Foreign Ministers. 

European Recovery Programme. Mr Bruce, the deputy administrator, 
said that Britain, Belgium, and the Netherlands had been using E.R.P. 
funds to buy aluminium and lead, some of which they re-sold as scrap at 
a profit to U.S. firms. He stated that requests of all participating 
countries for non-ferrous metals had been cut by 34,500 tons. British 
comment (see Great Britain). 

15 Dec.—Korea. Hoffman at Seoul (see Korea). 

16 Dec.—Defence. The committee on national security of the Hoover 
Commission reported that the national military establishment was 
soundly constructed but was not as yet working well since a greater 
degree of centralized authority was necessary. 

Japan. The Supreme Court heard the appeals of the Japanese 
leaders recently sentenced for war crimes (see p. 768). Mr Pelman, the 
Solicitor-General, filed a brief maintaining that the U.S. role in world 
affairs would suffer if the Supreme Court interfered with the convictions. 
U.S. courts had no jurisdiction over sentences imposed by an inter- 
national tribunal. 

17 Dec.—Fapan. A joint announcement issued by the State and 
Army departments stated that, though industrial recovery had been 
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encouraging, inflation had continued. Instructions had therefore been 
sent to Gen. McArthur requiring him to direct the Government ‘to 
carry out an effective economic stabilization programme calculated to 
achieve fiscal, monetary, price, and wage stability as rapidly as possible’. 

Royall in Athens (see Greece). 

Royall in Ankara (see Turkey). 

20 Dec.—Indonesia. Mr Lovett, Under-Secretary of State, received 
Dr Soemitro, the Indonesian Minister, who asked that the U.S. should 
discontinue Marshall Aid to the Netherlands if the Dutch refused to 
end their ‘police action’. Mr Lovett later received the Indian Ambas- 
sador, Sir Benegal Rama Rau. 

Royall in Greece (see Greece). 

Japan. The Supreme Court ruled that it had no authority to inter- 
vene in the convictions of Japanese leaders by the Far East Military 
Tribunal in Tokyo. 

21 Dec.—European Recovery Programme. Mr Hoffman returned from 
China. He told the press that the long-range $70 million construction 
programme for China had been suspended. He said he considered the 
controversy between Britain, the Netherlands, Belgium, and the 
Economic Co-operation Administration over the alleged resale of 
aluminium and lead shipments ‘a very big tempest in a very little teapot’. 

European Recovery Programme. The Department of Commerce pro- 
duced figures in support of the statement that Great Britain was 
exporting large quantities of scrap aluminium to the U.S.A. They 
stated that during the whole of 1947 U.S. imports of aluminium scrap 
were only 31,475,000 Ib. of which the British contribution was 
3,491,000 lb. In the first ten months of 1948, however, the total imports 
were 111,327,000 lb. of which Britain sent 34,616,000 Ib 

The State Department issued a statement deploring the use of 
military force to overthrow popularly elected governments in the 
western hemisphere. They pointed out that the Rio treaty and the 
charter of the Organization of American States pledged the republics to 
representative democracy. 


U.S.S.R. 10 Dec.—Mr Shvernik, President of the Presidium, received 
the Czechoslovak Ministerial delegation (see p. 790). 

11 Dec.—Agreements with Italy. The Government signed in Moscow 
agreements with Italy covering trade, navigation, and reparations. 

Trade. This agreement was to last three years and contemplated 
exchanges to the value of about 30 milliard lire (approximately £15 
million) annually by each country. The U.S.S.R. would supply raw 
materials and essential foodstuffs, especially cereals, in addition to 
minerals, timber, and natural fertilizers. Italian exports would include 
industrial products and citrus fruits. The agreement further envisaged 
a programme of Italian industrial supplies to the U.S.S.R. totalling 
about 60 milliard lire over three years, in return for which the U.S.5.R. 
would supply cereals and raw materials. 

Navigation and Commerce. This treaty contained the principle of 
‘reciprocally benevolent’ treatment in trade and the most-favoured- 
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nation treatment in respect of Customs, transport, and navigation, with 
certain ‘opportune and temporary exceptions’. Under a preliminary 
agreement, signed on 6 November, Italy would hand over thirty-three 
warships to Russia. 

Reparations. The U.S.S.R. agreed to the Italian reparations scheme 
whereby Russia accepted on account of reparations all Italian property 
in Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria. The difference between the $100 
million due from Italy under the peace treaty for reparations and the 
value of this property would be paid out of current industrial production. 

12 Dec.—Trade Agreement (see Czechoslovakia). 

Finland. Prime Minister’s statement (see Finland). 

15 Dec.—Czechoslovakia. A communiqué on the results of the recent 
negotiations in Moscow (see p. 820) between Mr Stalin, Mr Molotov, 
and Mr Mikojan, Foreign Trade Minister, on the Russian side, and Mr 
Zapotocky, Prime Minister, Mr Clementis, Foreign Minister, and Mr 
Dolansky, Finance Minister, and Mr Kliment, Minister for Industry on 
the Czechoslovak side, announced a Soviet loan ‘in gold and free cur- 
rency’.. The U.S.S.R. agreed to deliver raw materials and heavy 
machinery in return for oil equipment, railway equipment, and 
manufactured goods. 

18 Dec.—Consent to resume Treaty talks (see Austria). 

20 Dec.—Trade Agreement with Finland (see Finland). 


WESTERN UNION. 16 Dec.—The five-Power European Unity 
Committee of the Brussels Treaty signatories, meeting in Paris, 
received the report of the sub-committee (see p. 821). 

17 Dec.—After drawing up a unanimous report, the Committee 
adjourned until 6 January. Mr Dalton, leader of the British delegation, 
said that the recent discussions had revealed no fundamental differences 
of opinion on constitutional questions and that he was satisfied with the 
results so far achieved. 

21 Dec.—De Fraiteur on defence (see Belgium). 


YUGOSLAVIA. 11 Dec.—Cominform Dispute. The Government, in a 
fifty-page pamphlet, summarized their case against the Cominform. 
They stated that the accusation of ‘nationalism’ was first made when 
the Yugoslav Communists refused to attend the special session of the 
Cominform which preceded the denunciation of Yugoslavia. The Yugo- 
slavs knew that if they went it would be merely to be condemned. The 
other members of the Cominform interpreted the charges made against 
Yugoslavia as treason, not just as mistakes, which latter the Yugoslavs 
would have been ready to discuss. Perhaps the other members of the 
Cominform thought it ‘nationalist’ of Yugoslavia to go on building 
Socialism at home ‘without waiting for the joining together of the 
various Socialist economies’. If that was the point, they should have said 
so instead of inventing lies, and the matter could have been discussed. 
The critics of Yugoslavia did not recognize that other people might 
discover new and different forms of Socialism. They spoke of the 
U.S.S.R. as the great teacher and leader, with whose international policy 
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Yugoslavia remained and would remain aligned, but they considered 
that the U.S.S.R. was suffering from a ‘lack of understanding’ for all the 
new things that had happened in Yugoslavia and‘other countries, too’. 

They repudiated the charge that Yugoslavia was ‘going over to the 
imperialists’. The internal struggle for Socialism was going re- 
lentlessly on and could not be reconciled with a ‘pro-imperialist’ 
foreign policy. The critics could not rid themselves of encrusted habits 
and believed, because they always had believed it, that who was not with 
them was against them. This was not true of Yugoslavia. 

It was wrong to contend that Yugoslavia could not build Socialism on 
its own; the necessary conditions, including the economic conditions, 
were present. The critics appropriated to themselves a monopoly in how 
to interpret Marxism, and anybody who disagreed was called a ‘nation- 
alist’ or an ‘imperialist agent’. Yugoslavia’s inseparable links with the 
U.S.S.R. were not weakened if it followed the road to Socialism which 
was shortest and easiest for Yugoslavia. 

12 Dec.—Five- Year Plan. Mr Salaj, president of the central commit- 
tee of the United Trade Unions, in a speech in Belgrade, spoke of 
deficiencies in the State supply services and of abuses in rationing. He 
said that the trade unions were partly to blame, since they had ‘closed 
their eyes to irregularities’ instead of helping to remedy them. 

15 Dec.—Protest re detention of British subject (see Great Britain). 

In a speech in Belgrade before the first joint Congress of the Com- 
munist Youth and the People’s Youth organizations prior to their fusion, 
Marshal Tito gave a warning of ‘more stupid attacks and further 
slanders’ by people whose main object was ‘to make things look as 


black as possible in the hope that some one will believe them’. He 
admitted that Cominform attacks had created many difficulties, but the 
economic plan for 1948 would ‘in general’ be fulfilled 100 per cent. 
Yugoslavia’s chief difficulty, lack of man-power, was enhanced by the 
fact that some people were ‘consciously sabotaging production, the 
majority of whom we do not think we can re-educate’. 

Cominform. 'Tito’s speech in Belgrade (see Yugoslavia). 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


European Movement: International Council, Brussels. 
World Federation of Trade Unions, Brussels. 

Royal Society of New Zealand: Pacific Science Congress, 
Auckland and Christchurch. 

U.N. Economic and Social Council, Lake Success. 
Inter-Dominion Conference, Karachi. 

World Council of Churches: Conference on the Humanitar- 
ian Aspects of the Refugee Problem in Western Germany, 
Hamburg. 

Conference of the principal wheat-producing countries of 
the world to negotiate a new international wheat agreement, 
Washington. 

Conference between Southern and Northern Rhodesia, and 
Nyasaland, to discuss federation, Victoria Falls. 
Presidential election, Portugal 

Coronation of King Phumiphon Aduldet of Siam. 

U.N. Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva. 
Inter-American Economic Conference, Buenos Aires. 
Entry of Newfoundland into the Confederation of Canada 
as the tenth province. 

Further session of the U.N. General Assembly, Lake 
Success. 

General Election in Burma. 

International Socialist Conference, Copenhagen. 

Tariff negotiations under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, Geneva. 

U.N. Conference on the conservation and utilization of the 
world’s resources, Lake Success. 

South Pacific Commission, Noumea, New Caledonia. 
I.L.O. Conference, Geneva. 

U.N. World Health Assembly, Rome. 

U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 


Singapore. 
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